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ABSTRACT 

This monograph describes the philosophical, 
theoretical, and research contributions of Wilbur Schrann in the 
field of Bass coBaunication research. In the papers that coapri^e 
this nonograph, three of SchraoB's principal areas of investigation 
are reviewed. Jack Lyle looks at both the integration of nass 
coBBunication into the field of education via books and courses that 
were the product of SchraBB*s personal efforts and his influence on 
others. Godwin Cku exaaines Schraaa's studies on the role of the 
aedia in developing nations. And Wayne Danielson deals with the 
developaent and adoption of new coaaunication technologies. The 
Bonograph concludes with an incoaplete bibliography of Schraaa's 
scholarly works and a list of his short stories. (RB) 
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i\ r I I IE convention ot the Association for Edu- 
cation in Journalisui at Fort Collins, Colorado in August 1973, 
the Paul j. Dcutschmann award for outstanding contributions 
to moss communication research was presented to Dr. Wilbur 
Schramm of Suuiford University. This award, which is made 
by tlie Al'.j I'.lected Standing Committee on Research, is not 
lightly given. In the dozen years since the untimely death of 
Professor Deutschmann, director of the Comnumications Research 
« Center at Micliigan State University, previous awards have gone 
only to Chilton R. (Chick) Bush of Stanford in 1909, and to Ralph 
O. Nafziger of the University of Wisconsin in 1972. 

For (he occasion of preseiuing the award to Professor Schramm, 
the Research Conmiittee organized a symposium of papers by 
three of his students and colleagues, analyzing the contributions 
of their mentor to three of the many Fields of inquiry in which 
he has been a pioneer and in which these students have become 
nationally and internationally recognized leaders. This mono* 
graph contains those addresses, by Jack Lyle, Godwin Chu and 
Wayne Danielson. We have also incorporated here some bio- 
graphical material on Professor Schrannn, who in 1973 reached 
mandatory retirement age at Stanford, and has moved on to a 
new job as director of the Communication Institute of the East- 
West Center in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

We have also appended to the monograph a summary ctir- 
riculutn vita describing the career of Wilbur Schramm and a 
partial bibliography. This is, adnAittedly, not the usual type of 
material for scholarly publication. But in this instance it seems 
more than justified; the remarkable achievements of this prolific 
scholar, writer and teacher demonstrate that there is indeed such 
a field as mass communication research, and that in it one can 
attain greatness in the stringent terms by which academic excel' 





humility - by reading even the bare tacts of the professional li»;e 
of our field's outstanding figure. 

It is usual to judge professors by b(joks and articles written, 
consultaiitships and olTices held, and honors received. By all 
these "on paper" criteria, Schramm towers above our field. But 
the essential judgment to be made is in human terms: the 
extensions of the man through his colleagues and students who 
have worked with and under him. It would not do here to 
attempt to list all those who have benefitted from their associa- 
tions with Wilbur Schramm over the years. There a0 loo many, 
and they include those who have learned from his writings with- 
out ever having worked personally with the man. But it is worth 
nothig that all of us who were on the podium lor the presenta- 
tion at Fort Collins-including Prof. Maxwell !•. McCoinbs, who 
presided as chairman of the Research Committee; Lyie, Chu 
and Danielson; and the late Paul Deutschmann himself-had 
been graduate students of Schramm's. This monograph, then, is 
more than recognition of an award. It is an expression of 
gratitude. 



S. H. C. 



Madison, Wis. 
July 1974 
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N March of 1933 then 



e appeared in the Bib- 



liography of Modern Language an article entitled, **The Cost of 
Books in Chaucer's Tinie."^ U was written by a young English 
professor at the University of Iowa, a former newspaper reporter 
and sometime musician named Wilbur Schrannn. It dealt with 
what today would be called tlie **mass media nuirket'' of medieval 
England, and the way in which economic factors helped determine 
the kinds of stories Chaucer wrote. One's imagination need not 
stretch to call this an instance of *'niass communication research** 
of the "behaviorar* persuasion. It may be the earliest piece of 
such research on record. If it is not, it is certainly the earliest 
contribution by anyone who is still in the mass conmituiication 
research business more than four decades later. 

it is tempting to refer to tliese 40-odd years as the Age of 
Schrannn. Certainly no other individiial has done nearly so much 
to generate, collate and synthesize knowledge in tliis new field 
of inquiry. But the premier historian of psychology, Edwin G. 
Boring, warns us against attributing tlie growtli of knowledge in 
any era simply to a great man.^* It is instead, he argues, the 
Zeitgeist which is available to all investigators, and the paradigms 
that guide their studies, to which the credit should go-not to 
individuals who make use of that Zeitgeist or who refine those 
paradigms. Fair enough. Let's not claim that Schramm built the 
Zeitgeist of this field, or designed its most useful paradigms 
(although it is not at all clear that he did not). It is enough to 
recognize that he has been-and continues to be— the principal 
disseminator of that Zeitgeist, those paradigms and the knowledge 
yielded by mass c omnumication research. 

i IMbUogYaphy of Modern Language 48:139-46, March 1933. 

•**'Eponym as IMacobo/* address to the 17th International Congress of 
Psychology, Washitigton, D.C. 19fi3, In BormR. History, Psychology, and 
Science (New York: Wiley. 1963), pp. 6-26. 
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The central assumption of coinnmnicatiou studies is that the 
extent to which tlie parts of a social system interact with one 
another is variable^ and that this variance— which governs the 
productive **output'* of the system— can be attributed to the 
efforts of communicators. These may be devices, such as the mass 
media, or diey may be exceptionally motivated individuals, such 
as Schrannn. This determination to conmiunicate about com- 
munication has taken Wilbur Schramm down many patlis, and 
into many professional lives, since 1932 when he completed his 
dissertation at Iowa on the topic, ''Hiawatha and Its Predecessors.** 
The trail of knowledge and ideas he has left constitute little 
short of a comprehensive map of this broad and expanding field. 

In the papers that make up this monogiaph, three of Schramm's 
fondest areas of investigation are reviewed. Jack Lyie looks at 
the integration of mass coinnumication into the field of educa- 
tion, tiodwin Chu examines the nascent role of the media in 
national development. And Wayne Danielson deals with the 
social and technical adoption of new ccmnumication technologies. 
In each of these areas, Schramm saw the possibilities early, did 
the hard work of organizing basic concepts and research groups, 
trained his students to become leading specialists (as these three 
audiors are), and has continiied himself to make original and 
seminal contributions. 

Three such fields should be enoitgh to encompass the contribu- 
tions of any scholar-scientist. But in this case they are not. In 
ancient mythology, Neptune's herdsman was a w^ise old fellow 
named Proteus, who was able to escape harm by continually 
changing his shape. The image does not fit well, because it is 
impossible to think of Schramm as someone's herdsman, as old, 
or as seeking escape from anything. Hut there is a protean 
quality to his career that deserves oiir reflection here, before the 
reader turns to the three papers themselves. The constant move- 
ment into new pathways of investigation is itself instructive when 
one attempts to comprehend how anyone could have accomplished 
so much. 

The article on Chaucer mentioned earlier would not be 
counted as '^scientific** by today's standards. lint within a year 
Schramm had published one that clearly would be so described* 
Using a "phonophotogtaphic apparatus*' (for details of which 
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the reader is cheerfully referred to the original article), he and 
Carl E. Seashore measured physiological reactions to reading 
English tetranieicr verse." The main variables of interest were 
"time" and '•intensity.*' They found, among other things, that 
time is more often the determinant of metre than is intensity, 
and that accented syllables are on the average about twice as 
long as unaccented syllables. This began a series of collaborative 
studies between Schraunn and Seashore, although as an F.ngl.ish 
professor Schramm also continued to contribute pieces to such 
outlets as the Bibliography of American Literature, the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Literary Scholarship and the Saturday Revieio 
of Literature on other topics. 

From U)35 to 1944 he edited a journal of critical and imagina- 
tive writing, American Prefaces, and in off-hours wrote tall tales 
for the Saturday Evening Post (see footnote I in the Lyle article, 
plus several references by Danielson to Schramm's fictional 
characters). The titles are given in the bibliography. He founded 
the Iowa Writers Workshop, working with the novelist Wallace 
Stegner, another lowan who -. ould eventually come to Stanford 
also. 

World War II took Schramm into the U.S. Office of War 
Information for two years, after which he returned to Iowa to 
become director of the School of Journalism. In 1947 he moved 
to the University of Illinois, where he headed the University 
Press and foimded the Institute of Communications Research. 
It was in this period that Schranmi's long-standing interest in 
behavioral studies of communication phenomena, and his early 
stimulation by such thinkers as the philosopher Alfred North 
Whitehead at Harvard and social psychologist Kurt Lewin at 
Iowa, coalesced with the need he saw for a scientific field of 
communication. As director of the University of Illinois Press, 
he persuaded Claude E. Shj«nnou of Bell System Laboratories 
atid Warren Weaver of the Rockefeller Foundation to publish 
collaboratively The Matliematical Theory of Communication.* 
This became the basic doctiment of what is now called Informa* 
tion Theory, a topic which Schramm himself was later to IntrO' 

» Seashore iiiid Scliramm, "Time and Intensity in English Teiratneier 
Verse," Philological Cluurtcrly, 13;65'73 (jr.nuary 1934). 
■» Urbatia: University of Illinois Press, 1949. 
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duce most coherently to mass cominiinicatioii researchers.** 
Schramm's transliteration of the Shannon-Weaver transniission 
model (somce-encoder signal-decuder destination) became one of 
the two most pervasive conceptual paradigms governing research 
and discourse on mass comnmnication. 

Tlie other dominant paradigm in the field was a cdmbination 
of motivational and learning theory from psychology. Here again,' 
Schramm played the roles of synthesizer, explainer and dissem- 
inator. In a widely cited JournaUsm Qxiarterly article, he denned 
"news'* for a generation of budding journalists in these terms: 

1 think i; is self evident that a person selects news in expectation of 
a reward. 

This reward may be either of two kinds. One is related to what 
Freud calls the Pleasure Principle, the other to what he calls the 
Reality Principle. For want of better names, we shall xall these two 
classes immediate reward and delayetl reward. 

In general, the kinds of news which may be expected to furnish 
immediate reward are news of crime and corruption, ^accidents and 
disasters, sports and recreation, social events, and human interest. 

Delayed reward may be expected from news of public affairs, 
economic matters, social problems, science, education, and health.® 

There is a moralistic, as well as a scientihc, cast to this termi- 
nology. This evaluative dualism about people's uses of the mass 
media was echoed a dozen years later when he characterized 
children who spent a lot of time with television as ''fantasy- 
oriented,** and those who did a lot of reading as "reality- 
oriented.**^ Humanistic value judgments were intermixed with 
social-scientific description in other works as well. In his ethical 
treatise Responsihility in Mass Comnmnication, one can discern 
a touch of ethnocentrism: 

. . . our popular art . . . refuses to deal, except in rare cases indeed, 
with the more profound and moving experiences of man. . * . Do 

6 "Information Theory and Mass Communication," Journalism Quarivrly, 
32tl31 '16. 195ft. Schramm. "How Communication Works.*' in Schramm (cd.). 
The Process and Effects of Mm Communication (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1954). pp. 3'2fi. 

<^'"t'hc Nature of News," Journalism Quarterly, 2Gt2BM0, 1949. 

^ Scliramm, Jack Lyle and .Edwin li. Parker, Television in the Lives of Our 
Children (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1961). 
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the insights which emerge from it really make better men, a greater 
respect for morality, and a more Christian workl?^ 

Even in his gap-bridging comparison of the American and Soviet- 
Covnnmnist press systems, Schrannn assumed that it boiled down 
to a dualistic contrast: 

To Soviet observers, our media are . . . irresponsible and disorderly. 
To us, the Soviet mass media are "kept" and "servile/* To the 
Soviets, the multidirectional cjuality, the openness, the unchecked 
criticism and conflict in our media represent a weakness in our national 
armor. To us, they seem our greatest strength. The next few decades 
will tell which is the bettei estimate.^ 

The.se examples of interpreting mass communication behavior 
in terms almost of '^good guys'* and "bad guys" must be seen in 
the context of their time. In the 1960s and 1970s, Schramm was 
in the vanguard of those who came to adopt a more detached, 
descriptive and relativistic approach to the analysis of people's 
communication problems. As he worked with many nations and 
interest groups who were attempting to cope with the new media, 
especially in two critical fields of human "development* —child 
growth, and the modernization of Third World nations-his 
analyses became, paradoxically, more humanistic even as they 
became more scientific in the sense of emanating from hard 
empirical data. As he saw so early and clearly, the new media 
do not transform society so much as they simply provide modern 
society with different means for accomplishing things that in 
traditional societies had been institutionalized in such roles as 
the watchman, the tribal elders and the balladeer.^^ Not sur- 
prisingly, the capacity for sensitive interpretation of "research 
i.acMngs** is at its height when he analyzes both the social and the 
emotional meaning of a tragic event that strikes him with a deep 
feeling of personal loss, as in this accounting of the assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy: 

» New York: Harper and Row, 1957, p. 805. 

0 The Soviet Communist Theory of the Wess," in Fred S. Siebert. Theodore 
Pctctson unci Schramm, Fout Theories of the Press (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 195(i), pp. 105-46. 

to ''The iNaturc of Communication between Humans" in Schramm and 
Donald Roberts (eds.), The Process and Effects of Mass Communication, Rev. 
Ed. (Urbanat Utiiversity at Illinois Press, 1971)t pp. 8-53. 
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The experieVrcfes of 150 million Aineiicaiis before their television 
sets during the dark weekend, then, were a sharing of common in- 
formation, a reassertion of national norms, and a national act of 
mourning which must have been for many viewers a catharsis of 
grief. When the experience is seen in this way, it is somewhat easier 
to luidersiand why the experience was so largely grief rather than 
anxiety, why Americans closed the book on an anxiety over conspiracy 
more quickly than F.urope;Mis did, and why die recovery after the 
weekend of grief came so comparatively soon, with elements of re- 
dedication and reintegration rather than divisiveness and disquiet. 
To sinii upi it appears that the essential elements in this response 
were the enonnons flow of news and the enormous focus of attention 
on television sets that at times could have been described as a truly 
national act involving most of a major's nation's citizens.^^ 

The two major tlieines of the most recent quarter-century of 
Schramnrs career liave been the building of a research field and 
the transition in liis international interests fronV a cold-warrior 
perspective to tlie role of an empathetic co-worker in the struggle 
for inoderni/ation of the developing countries. A few milestones 
suffice to mark each path here. 

Scliramm liiniself attributes the development of social research 
on mass communication to Kurt Lewiu, Paul Lazarsfeld, Harold 
Lasswell and Carl Hovland.^- But the field did not exist in the 
sense of courses and curricula until it had a textbook, which 
Sclirannn gave it in 1950 with the compilation of Mass Com- 
munications. Tliis reader, dedicated to Lazarsfeld, Lasswell and 
Hovland, collected in one place for the first time the seminal 
works of tliese and other scholars— inchiding such diverse sources 
as the sociologist Robert Park, the early Walter Lippniann, 
semanticist Wendell Johnson and readability's Rudolf Flesch.^'' 
A few years later, at the request of the U.S. Information Agency, 
he put togetlier n second reader, this one angled more toward 
international comtnunication and psychological principles of 

1^ "Coinniunication in Crisis.** in Bradley S. Crccnberg and Edwin 
Parker (eds.), The Keuneoy Assnssituition and the Amcricnn Publir (Stanford: 
Stanford Ihiivcrsity Press. 1905^ 

1^ ''Communication Res earch in the United States,** in Schramm (od.), 
The Srience of Human Communication (New York: Basic Books, 1963), pp. 

i*'^ tlrbana: University of Illinois Press. 1049. 
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persuasion. It was the enormously infiuentiai Process am Effects 
of Mass Communication, wliioh at many schools became the text- 
book for a new course, couununication theory.'* In 1957 Respon- 
sibility in Mass Communication emerged, sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, and provided a synthesiz- 
ing text for budding courses in "ethics," "responsibility" and 
"mass communications and society."" A few years later a new 
edition of Mass Communications was issued, literally in response 
to popular demand of journalism professors Jicross the country.*" 
For Voice of America he edited a series of brief pieces by leading 
communication scientists, which were broadcast to eastern Europe 
and published as The Science of Human Communication." Re- 
vised versions of Process and Effects (co-authored with Donald 
Roberts)" and Responsibility (with William Rivers)*" followed, 
plus the massive Handbook of Communication (with Ithiel de 
Sola Pool and others)."" These are not merely books. They define 
the boundaries and the substance of the field for many purposes. 
And to say that they were "edited" by Schramm is to grossly 
understate the contribution. Nothing like them had existed 
before. They were conceived by him, in all their richness and 
breadth, and his introductory essays (e.g. "How Communication 
VVorks"2») often turned out to be the sections most carefully 
read and often cited among students of the field. 

In the international sphere, the path has been less direct. 
Schramm started down the cold-war trail at least as early as 1951, 
with The Reds Take a City, a Korean War study that has been 
republished in many languages."^ He tried comparative mass 

Supra, Note 5. 
ifi Supra, Note 8. 

Second edition. University of Illinois Press^ I960. 
tUupra, tioic 12. 

Supra, Soit 10. 

Revised edition, Harper and Row, 1969. 

20 Pool, Schramm, Frederick W. Frey, Nathan Maccoby and Edwin B. 
Parker, Handbook of Communication (Chicagoi Rand MeNally, 197S), 1011 
pages. 

21 Supra, Note 5. 

^2 In addition to the book, published in 195 1^ see Schramm and John W. 
Riley, ''Communication in the Sovietiated State as Represented in Korea,'* 
Amiriean Sociolof^ical Review, 16:?67*66, 19S1. 
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media performance analysis in the prize-winning One Day in the 
World's Pms, a collection of many newspapers' handling of the 
1956 invasion of Hungary.^'* Ikit neitlier international propa- 
ganda nor comparative media studies turned out to be the most 
fruitful path. Instead, from the time he left Illinois for Stanford 
in 1955, Schramm's career has persistently become morr* consumed 
with die problems of developing nations. This manifested itself 
in the, UNESCO book. A/rm Media and National Development in 
1964, and the symposium Communication and Change in the 
Developing Countries (cc edited with Daniel Lerner) in 1967.^^ 
Tliese, too, have become popular texts and reference materiuts 
for yet anottier kind of course that has appeared at many campuses 
in recent years. The intellectual fruits of this effort are carefully 
analyzed in the paper by Chu in this monograph. 

It is the devotion to international understanding, and to Third 
World development, that have finally drawn Wilbur Schramm to 
the East-West Center in Hawaii. His specific goal there, expressed 
in a note to this author when he left Stanford, is **to build one 
more institution/' His reference is to the East- West Communica- 
tion Institute, of which he is director. But as Schramm meanders 
along the many pathways that he knows so well— so much better 
than the rest of us-he continues to build many institutions, not 
just one. In early 1974 the East-West Center was the site of a 
conference devoted to planning communication research institutes 
in Asian countries. Schramm and Y. V* L. Rao of the Asian Mass 
Communication Research and Information Centre (AMIC) pre- 
sided. Delegates included social scientists from more than a do/en 
Asian nations, and all of the contributors to this monograpli, 
atnong others. And so we too.couUl experience what it feels like 
to be led down a new pathway by a master traveler. 

Stanford Univcrshy Press. 1959. 
2» Scliranim, Mass Media and National Development (Stanfofdt Sta.iford 
University Press and UNESCO. 1964): Lerner and Scliranim. Communication 
and Change in the Developing Countries (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 
1967). 
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TiiiiKK WAS a celebrated horse that played third 
base for Urooklyn, back in the days when tlic Dodgers were in 
Matbush rather than Los Angeles.' That horse could do just 
about anytliing* And no wonder. He was one of a series of 
delightful creations given to us by a man who can do just about 
everytliing: Wilbur Lang Scluamm. 

Tlie liorse was a natural ballplayer. But if Schramm were 
writing the story today instead of three decades ago, the horse 
might be picking up pointers by watching ball games on tele- 
vision. 

Mass media and education: few persons have done more to 
bracket these two than Schramm, so I have chosen to call it 'The 
Schramtii Connection." Actually, that is presumptuous because 
there are tnany Schramm ''connections,** Jis Wayne Danielson 
and Godwin Chu point out in their papers here. 

It may seem a little out of character when applied to a simple 
boy from Marietta. Ohio, but if there is one word to describe 
Schranun it is '^awesome." It applied when I was his student at 
Statilord and I find it even more appropriate today as a colleague. 

Sdiranun is awesome because of the scope he constantly 

^ Schramm's media experience inchulcd some years of writing tall tales that 
appeared as short stories in mass circulation magazines, as a means of aug^ 
ineniing a depression era l^niversity of Iowa professor^s salary. There are 
several references in the l.yle and Danielson papers here to characters in 
these stones. In this case, the liorse's name was jones. a promising rookie 
wIjo (led the team before the season began. ("Who would stay hi Brooklyn 
if he could vuuV') The story, "My Kingdom for jones/' appeared in the 
Saturdfty Evniiuji Post in llH'l. and is reprinted in Charles Einstein, The 
Vitemte Hook of llnaebntl (New Yorki Simon and Schuster, 1066), pp. 287*93. 
It possesses fjo redeeming social value. (Ed) 
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his ability to probe, pull together, synthesize and extrapolate. 
Most enviable is his skill in expressing even the most complicated 
concepts in beautifully simple writing. Everybody who has ever 
watched him sit down at the electric typewriter and then read 
unedited what comes out of it has gone away awestruck. 

At the risk of embarrassing him, these rather extreme but 
totally sincere remarks are a necessary prelude to explaining this 
particular Schramm connection, this bracketing of media and 
education. 

Schramm is in love with the world. To him the world is a 
wonderful place, full of excitement. It is exciting because it is 
diverse and ever changing. Thus it offers a never ending series 
of new opportunities to learn. And to Schramm there are few 
joys which equal the joy of learning. Because he finds so much 
joy in learning, he wants to share that joy. 

In the awesomely long and varied bibliography of his writings, 
perhaps the most unusual book is Classroom Out^of-Doors.^ He 
' told us that doing that book was fun. Enjoyment shines through 
his writing: the enjoyment of watching young people become 
acquainted with the world of nature, of sharing their excitement, 
their joy of discovery. In that instance the learning did not entail 
the use of mass media, but it did entail educational innovation. 

While most of his published thoughts and findings on media 
and education deal with instructional programs, he has always 
recognized that mass media are educational forces within the 
society, that their informal, day^ to-day use produces learning. 
Thus, for example* in our data collection for Television in the 
Lives of Our Children^^ Schramm included attempts to document 
the impact of television viewing in widening the child's horizons 
and knowledge of the world about him. The People Look at 
Educational Television^ expanded this inquiry to the adult pop* 
ulation. 

'^Cimroom Oui^of-doors: Education Through School Campittf^ (Ralaiiaa* 
tooi Mieh.t Sequoia Prcss/PuhlUhm, ld6d). 

flScliraRim, jack Lyle and Edwin B. Parker. Television in the Lives of Our 
Children (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961). 

^ Schramm, Jack Lyle atid Ithiel de Sola Pool, The People Look at Educa^ 
iional Television (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1963). 
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How did this Sclirauim connection come about? 

Schramm's is a fascinating career. Schohn* and teacher; re- 
searcher and philosopher; jonrnalist, pri/c-winning author of 
social scirnce as well as of liction, publisher and press director; 
multi-threat athlete; aviator; flutist and bellows-boy for the church 
organ— cetera ad infniilunh With such a wealth of talent, it is 
not surprising that he had many choices to make. But rather 
than making a choice and following one road, Schranun has been 
able tojiiakc his choices converge. 

Perliaps nowhere is this more apparent than in the Schramm 
connection of media and education. He has always been inter- 
ested in methodology, but he lias always been more interested in 
methodology as a means of solving problems. He was a researcher 
and a philosopher, but he has always been oriented to action, 
eager to bridge the gap between experimentation and practical 
utilization. 

Exactly where or when Schramm focused liis interest on the 
educational potential of the media is not clear. Tlie early phases 
of his career and early writings don't give much help. There 
was one critical time during World War II when he worked with 
the OfRce of War Information, where he shared a carpool with 
Margaret Mead and others pioneering in the use and testing of 
the media for training and attitude modification. 

Certainly his association with Charles Osgood in the establish- 
ment of the connnunications program at the University of Illinois 
must liave helped consolidate his interest. Process and Effects of 
Mms Communication^ appeared the year he moved to Stanford, 
bat it was written during his tenure at Champaign-Urbana. It 
may be signilicant that his introductory chapter advanced the 
discussion of connnunication models to include an Osgood model 
drawn from stimulus-response learning paradigms." In his 
seminar on connnunication theory at that titne lie put primary 
emphasis, not on the mechanical models of the information 
theorists, but on the human models of the learning theorists. 

It was in this period (he moved io Palo Alto in 1955) that I 

<i Sthruttitn, eel.. Protest tntd Elfects of Mass Communication (Urbattat 
l/nivetsity of lltitiois Press, 1951). 
"^•Mow Cominutiltation Works.** in Process and Efjccts^ ibid., 19S4, pp. 
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came under the Schramm spell. At tlie risk of sentimental 
romanticizhig, in tliose years tliere was an excitement about 
communication ilieory and research vvhidi is rarely felt today. 
It was the same esprit, eagerness and confidence that led to tlie 
formation of the infamous *'rump sessions'' at AEJJ 

In rapid succession came sucli hmdniark books as The Measure^ 
merit of MeaningJ^ Personal hiflnence, A Theory of Cognitixw 
Dissonance^ and the series of vohanes from Hovlaiurs group at 
Yale.^^ Everything seemed possible in those optimistic days, even 
jgeneral theories. 

But as time went on, it turned out that tilings were more 
complex and touglier than we had thought. The contending 
theories did not converge. The excitement chilled. The parallel 
introductory chapters to the first and revised editions of PEMC 
(as Process and Effects of Mass Commumcation always appeared 
on Stanford reading lists) convey this. In the revision^^ Schramm 

^ Reference is to a series of informal meetings just before or just after the 
A£j annual meetings, the first at Boulder, Colo., in 1955, where theory and 
methodology in mass communication was the sole topic for discussion. 

Charles Osgood, Percy 'I'anucnbaum and Cteprge Suci, The Measurement 
of Meamn^ (tJrbana; University of Ulinois Press, 1957). Schramm was di- 
rector of the Institute of Communications RestMrch at niinois when Osgood's 
program of research on tlie semantic differential was initiated. For a rec^ntt 
summary of the crosscultural Work that has grown out of thi^ effort, see 
Osgood, "Probinp Subjective Culture/Part 1: Cross-linguistic Tool-making," 
Journal of Communication, 24j21-35 (1974). 

^ Elihu Kat/ antl Paul La/arsfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoej Free Press, 
1955); Leon Fcstinger, A Tfieory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1957). 

>^ The Yale series on attitude chaiige grew out of tlie VVorhl War 11 volume, 
Carl Hovland, Arthur Lumsdalne and Fred Slieffield, Experiments on Mass 
Communication (Princeton: Princeton liniversity Press, 1940). The research 
program was extended in Hovland. Irving janis and Harold Kelley, Com- 
munication and Persuasion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953). This 
and subse(|ucnt research under the editorship of Hovland and janis is 
summari/cd in Nailian Maccoby, "The New Scientific Rhetoric,'* in Schtamtn 
(editor), Tlie Science of Human Communication (New York: Basic Books, 
1963). 

<i Schramm, ''The Nature of Communication between Humans,** in 
Schramtn and l)onald Roberfs (editors), Process and Effects of Mass Com* 
mnnication, Revised Edition (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1971), 
pp. 3 53. 
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gives an interesting and useful historical commentary on the con- 
tinuing attempts at creating communication theory and models. It 
is more subdued, less provocative than its first edition counterpart. 

Yet if the glow of excitement and optimism faded for many of 
us, it has continued to burn for Schramm. Many of the other 
leaders lost interest in conununication. turned to other areas or 
became specialists. Today some of the elders grumble that it 
has all come to naught. Most of us who were students then have 
specialized. This probably was inevitable as the field developed 
and became more complex, making it more difficult to be a 
generalist with a global view than it was back in the early 1950s. 

But at least one person has hud both the intellectual breadth 
and perseverance to be just that. This is well illustrated by the 
Schraunn connection of media and education. 

One of the things Schranmi brought with him to Stanford in 
1955 was a set of Communication Abstracts, a very useful review 
of the literature pertinent to communication. It had been done 
under a contract from the Navy» a logical continuation of the 
type of activity which had been supported by the Armed Forces 
during World War II and which had led to Experiments on Mass 
Communication. 

After Sputnik, however, funds for research and development of 
educational technology increasingly became available front the 
Oflice of Education. The late 1950s and the 1960s constituted a . 
period of great research activity on the utilization of mass media 
for education. Since this period coincided with the advent of 
television and computers, much of it focused on the introduction 
of television and later computer hardware into the educational 
establishment. (It must also be admitted that many of these 
studies used education as a pretext to get money to support 
researchers whose interests in reality lay elsewhere.) 

Schratnm immediately became a leader in research on educa^ 
tional utilisation of media. His leadership was bolstered, no 
doubt, by the fact that he was sincerely interested in the educa* 
tiotial process, true to those humanistic instincts apparent in his 
beginnings. His interest centered, as it still does, not on the 
hardware or the process but on what happens to the individuals 
involved, on the expansion of opportunities for others to share his 
excitement in learning. 
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For hiin, technology and change sliould be introduced, not lor 
their own sake, but to make learning more widely available, 
more exciting and, above all, more elfective for students, young 
and old, in and out of school. 

Although most of his activities in this area have involved tele- 
vision, he has never been an ''educational television man/* 
Rather, he is an educational media man, always remembering 
the potential ol older media, always alert to the potentialities of 
new media. 

He sought cross-fertili/ation with educators, entering into a 
highly truitliil association with the faculty and graduate students 
of Stanford's School of Education, particularly with the late 
William Odell.^- It is noteworthy that the students who com- 
pleted their doctorates in this program (also receiving a tempering 
under Richard F. Carter), most frequently became administrators 
and planners— decision nulkers, not educational technologists. 

Schramm has been instrumental in a series of important 
projects experimenting with, testing and evaluating educational 
media programs. The Stanford-Denver project to introduce 
Spanish into the elementary schools via television was funded by 
the Oflicc of Education. Under the supervision of John Hayman, 
this project extended over several years and was a niodel for 
research and development in connection with innovation in 
educational media. The Colombia Peace Corps evalwaiion pro- 
gram, sponsored by the US AID and carried out by Nathan 
Maccoby and George Comstock, provided multiple meastires on 
the impact of an ambitious nation-wide effort in instructional 
television involving Peace Corps Volunteers and students and 
teachers in Colombia's elementary schools. 

In the mid-19()0s Schramm was instrumental in developing a 
realistic appraisal of educational media programs, working with 
Guy Beviniste and Phillip Coombs, both then connected with 
the International Institute for Educational Planning. The result 
was a world-wide survey of educational media programs, a 
project with which I had the great good fortune to be associated. 
This project produced what is probably the most honest assess- 

lii Ricliard F. Carter and VVlUiatn R. Otlell, The Structure and Process of 
School^Community Hvtations: A Summary (Stuiiford: Insthuie for Com- 
mutiication Research and School ot Education, 1966). 
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ment of media and education in the literatme— T/ie New Media: 
Memo to Educational PlannerSy and three volumes of case 
studies.*^ Published by UNESCO, these books combined exciting 
vistas of the potential of media for widening educational op- 
portunity with a hard-nosed and realistic appraisal of problems 
and costs. They provided educational planners for the first time 
with objective criteria to use in making decisions concerning the 
possible introduction of educational media. 

A few^ years later. Schramm and Godwin Chu pulled together 
the world-wide literature containing evidence for instructional 
television's effectiveness in Learning From Television: What the 
Research Says.^^ In it the point is made that 

... it has become clear that tliere is no longer any reason to raise 
the question wlietlier instructional television can serve as an efficient 
tool of learning. Tiiis is not to say tiiat it always does. But the 
evidence is now overwhelming tliat it can, and, under favorable 
circumstances does. . . . (original stress.) 

. . . The question of whether the situation calls for instructional 
television is one that has to be answered in terms of need, avail- 
abilities, and alternatives (p. 98). 

No one else has done so much to explore the potentials of 
mass media for instruction, and especially to rationalize the use 
of mass media in education. Schramm's primary interest, as 
always, was in promoting effective education, not media utiliza- 
tion per se. This work led to the El Salvador project, another 
US AlD-supported effort, in which Schramm and his colleagues, 
Emile McAnany and John Mayo, provided continuing R&D sup- 
port to an otherwise indigenous effort. It has become a model 
for similar collaboration world-wide.*** 

The work goes on. We can look fonvard to an even more 
exciting, certainly more exotic, report on the Samoan ITV pro- 
gram.**^ Of still greater importance, Schramm is busy compiling 

^•^ Schramm, Coombs. i\ Kahnert and Lylc, The Neio Media: Memo to 
Education Planners (Paris: UNESCO, 1967). 

1*^ Stanford University: Institute for Communication Researcti. 1967. 
Schramm, Instructional Television in the Educational Reform of El 
Salvador (Washington. D.C.: Academy for Educational Development. 1972). 

10 Schramm, "ITV in American Samoa-Aher Nine Years/* Stanford: In* 
sttUite tor Communication Research, 1973. 
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data to expand the work begun in The Neio Media. This will 
provide, among other things, a more comprehensive investigation 
on cost effectiveness of iiicdia programs. 

General theory may not liave come to fruition lor us back in 
the 1950s and early *()0s, but systems analysis has proven a very 
effective approach to considering educational use of media. 
Schranmi continues in the vanguard of those who preach the 
gospel, but he is also providing practical examples and models to 
lielp those responsible for education to open new educational 
channels to more people through mass media inputs. 

This paper began with the baseball-playing horse. It closes 
with another Schranmi character, Windwagon Smith, who amazed 
liis companions by sweeping across the plains in his wagon 
without horses.^^ Wilbur amazes us as he sweeps across the skies. 
With the aid of jet planes, he, like Windwagon, covers a lot of 
territory. 

The multiple letterman of Marietta College is still an athlete. 
And the scholar of Harvard and Iowa is still encountering 
decision points— and hndiiig new connections. 

"Schramm, ••Windwagon Smith." Atlantic, 108:25 35 (1941). Later this 
became the lead article in a collection of tall tales, Windtoagon Smith and 
Other Yarns, which won the O. Henry Prize, |i?iven by Doubleday and Co. 
for achievement in writing short stories» in 1942. A cartoon film version is 
still occasionally sliown in Walt Disney television productions. 
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Communication and Development: 
Schramm's Contributions 

14y GomviN C. Chu 

W HEN Fu ruRt: historians evaluate the years after 
World War II, will the trips to the moon prove to have had 
greater impact on human life than the world-wide movement of 
national development? India was the first to set an example in 
1947. Soon afterwards, colonies and semi-colonies in Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East and Latin America began to free themselves 
lioni the bondage of their European masters. For a while the 
task of developing these new lands was considered to be primarily 
one of economics once political independence was wori. Since 
then the idea that communication plays a key role in national 
development has gained general acceptance, a view that is largely 
attributable to the work of the man we are honoring in this 
symposium. 

That an emerging country should want to invest a considerable 
amount of its scarce resources in the development of communica- 
tion media in order to accelerate economic and social develop- 
ment must have sounded odd at first. But when Ave consider 
national developtnent not just in terms of an incr^-r^^e in gross 
national product but as an ongoing process of social transforma- 
tion involving change in economic and social structures, then 
coiniuunication development should be a major concern. As 
Professor Schrannn has suggested, "the structure of social cortb 
numication reflects the structure and development of society."^ 

To elaborate on this point: 

As nations move from the patterns of traditional society toward the 
patterns of modern industrial society, spectacular developments take 

t "Communication Development and the Development Process/* in Lucian 
W. Pye (eel), Communications and Potiiical Dtvctopment (Princeton Unl* 
versity Press), 1903, p. 34. 
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place in tlieir (.omrniinication. From one point of view, developments 
in communication are brought about by the economic, social, and 
political evolution which is part of the national growth. From another 
view point, however, they arc among the chief makers and movers 
of that evolution.2 

This passage is a keynote to Schrannn's conceptualization of 
the interaction between connnunitatioii and national develop- 
ment. 

Before presenting the major concepts of Professor Schramm's 
theoretical framework, however, a brief review of the trend of 
research in communication and national development is in order. 
Research in this held may be characterized by the nature of its. 
independent and dependent variables-whether they are in-* 
dividualiy or structurally oriented. Most of the research employs 
.some individual traits or behavioral characteristics as both the 
independent and dependent variables, for instance, where we 
are testing whether individuals who read newspapers or listen 
to die radio tend to have less traditional attitudes. A few studies 
have used structinal features; for example, the existence of some 
organizational characteristic in the comnnniity, as the indepen- 
dent variable is used to predict individual traits or behavior as 
the dependent variable. A few other investigators have observed 
individual use of mass communication as an independent variable 
and examined its impact on the social structure as a dependent 
variable. 

Schramm's major concern appears to be different from these. 
In his conceptualization, both the independent and dependent 
variables are structural features, rather than individual traits or 
behavior. Using a systems approach, he has conceptualized a 
society to be a boundary-maintaining set of interdependent com- 
ponents: 

By interdependence we mean a relationship of paptj- in which any- 
thing happening to one component of a system affects, no matter 
how slightly, the balance and relationship of the whole system. By 
boundary-maintaining we mean a state in which the components are 
so related that it is possible to tell where the system ends and its 
environment begins.'' 

tbid., p. SO. 
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Following this approach, Schramm is essentially interested in 
the intertwining structural relations among the various com- 
ponents. In this sense, the interclepeiKlenre of communication 
and national development becomes, conceptually speaking, a 
question of how the counnimication system and the economic, 
political and social structure will be related to each other as a 
nation goes through the complex process of social change generally 
referred to as national development. Indeed this interrelation 
is so intimate, as Professor Schramm has emphasized again and 
again, both in his writings and in his classes, that we could regard 
economic, social and political evolution as changes in connnuni- 
cation structure. This concept becomes clear when realize 
that the economic, social and political evolution involved in the 
process of national development will necessitate not only a higher 
degree of role specification and differentiation, but also a new 
structure of role relations, and thus new patterns of comnmnica- 
tion channels. 

A person contented to play the role of a detached observer 
would probably limit himself to a theoretical framework of this 
nature, and see how a particular boundary-maintaining social 
system would adapt and adjust to changes in some of its major 
structural components due to the introduction of mass com- 
munication. Professor Schramm is more than a detached observer. 
From his writings and his lectures, one cannot but sense the warm 
concern he has for the millions of people in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East and Latin America. To him, these are not just 
subjects to be observed or cases to be entered for statistical 
analysis. They are people, and he has met many of them, joined in 
their conversations and shared their problems. These are people 
whom he has related to on a personal basis, people whom he 
wants to lielp. Thus, in addition to his theoretical conceptualiza- 
tion of the interrelationship of commtmication and national 
development, Professor Schramm has been occupied in the last 
ten years or so with a problem of a more practical nature: what 
can we do about connnunication development in order to accel- 
erate the process of economic growth and social development? 

Turning his attention to the economic aspect, which perhaps 
affects people most directly. Professor Scliramni proposes a 
number of conditions that mtist be met before economic develop- 
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iiient can take place. If coinniunication is to contribute to the 
process of economic growtli* it must be used to facilitate the ful- 
filment of certain functional requisites. 

Some of the functional requisites relate to cognitive changes. 
First, he has suggested, there must be a feeling of nationhood, 
without wliicli no n*uion can pierce the economic barrier. There 
nuist be willingness to defer gratifications until the nation as a 
whole can afford them. In other words, there must be acceptance 
of group or national goals over and above some individual goals. 
There nnist be understanding on the part of the people m to 
why dicy are making an effort. There nuist be a feeling that they 
have a part in determining what shaH be clone. And the acquisi- 
tion of new skills and knowledge are necessary for economic 
development. 

Other functional requisites for economic development appear 
to be structural in nature. There must be an extension of the 
effective market to accommodate economic development. New 
roles must be the designated and accepted and with them new 
responsibilities and new role relations. 

Cor .eptually* there seems to be litde doubt that communica- 
tion development not only can accelerate the pace of economic 
growth, but is actually essential to economic development. As 
vSchramm has suggested: 

As economic activity spreads throughout the system, the act of bal- 
ancing and sharing the strain becomes more delicate; it requires 
quicker reports from farther away and quicker orders to more 
scattered centers. Components must be in touch. The same kind 
of understandings, the same bases for cooperation, which have existed 
among a few must be made to exist among many. Knowledge must be 
gatlicred more broadly and shared more widely. Information must 
be transmitted more swiftly, not only for the period of die ftve-year 
plan or even for the period of great economic development, but 
permanently-because the national system is moving toward a level 
of functioning that will always require wide and swift communica- 
don. Thus the developing nation must be prepared to support an 
enormous increase in the day-to-day communication within the 
system.*^ 

Empirically, however> this condition of communication de- 
« ibid., p. 48. 
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velopment cannot readily be acliieved. Much of Schranun's 
effort in tlie last decade has been directed toward the search lor 
answers to this question. We ran perhaps appreciate the enormity 
()[ ti)e diflkulties involved when we realize that, while economic 
development depends on connnunication development, the khid 
of communication development we would like to see depends 
upon an adequate basis in economic development. Without the 
material support of equipment and supplies, without the man- 
agerial support of qualified personnel and without the financial 
support of advertising income and a sizable, literate readership, 
such connnunication development would be impossible. In this 
sense, economic development, education, urbanization and com- 
munication development all become closely intertwined. * As 
Professor Scliraumi has ob::er\cd, we have to expect a nation 
to pull itself up painfully, inch by inch, by its own bootstraps. 

With this arduous process in mind. Professor Schramm does 
not assume any particular order or sequence in which aspects of 
development may be expected to take place. In fact, the research 
evidence we have today casts considerable doubt as to whether 
there is one imiversally applicable development sequence for the 
transformation of traditional societies. Rather, it seems that 
whether one aspect of development should precede another 
depends on the social structure and cultural background of the 
nation in question. 

Similarly, Professor Schrannn does not advocate any one partic* 
ular strategy for using comnnniication to promote national de- 
velopment. Rather he emphasizes the importance of cultural fit 
when one designs a development progratii using the various 
media of niass connniniication and interpersonal communication. 
Depending on the task required, the audience to he reached 
and the resources available, the liig Media are not necessarily 
preferable to the Little Media. And regardless of the kinds of 
media employed, gioup processes must not be ignored. 

Professor Schramm*s awareness that the road to national de- 
velopment may veer off in a number of directions does not imply, 
however, that lie lacks a system of priorities as to how communica- 
tion media tnay be most effectively utilized. Schramm has sug- 
gested, rather convincingly, that mass media can be tised to widen 
horizons, rai^e aspirations, focus attention, create a climate for 
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developincin and feed the intcrpcrsuiial channels. But above all, 
he has been most actively engaged in the use of mass media as 
teachers to break the bonds ol ignorance, lor he believes the 
problems in most developing coinitries are not so much due lo 
a po\erty oi material resoinces as they are due to manpower 
underdevelopment. Me would like to use mass media to sub- 
stitute for tlie teacher not yet trained and to support die teacher 
not yet trained well enough. The educational television project 
he undertook in Kl Salvador, his many trips to American Samoa 
and to Africa, tlie plans lie drew up lor using satellites to promote 
education and disseminate inlbrmatlon on family planning in 
India— all of tliese reflect liis deep concern for the welfare of the 
underdeveloped half of tlie world, and his desire to use mass 
comnumication in a way that will benefit the most people to the 
greatest degree. 

AltluMigh he is primarily concerned with the relation between 
counnunicaiion and economic development, particularly with 
the use of mass media to teach skills and disseminate information, 
IMofessor S( hranun has not ignored another aspect in the develop- 
mental process, nnmely, political development. He is fully 
cognizant of the fact that economic development in^'olve$ decision 
making, and that decision making is related to the political 
system. Whenever he discusses economic development he almost 
always points to the need for involving the people in the decision 
making process. 

The question then arises whether communication development 
per se suiricicntly contributes to increased deujocratic control of 
national government to allow a broader decision making base. 
Similarly* he wonders whether economic development per se 
contributes to more democratic control of comnumication. as 
reflected, for example, in freedom of the press. 

While some correlations have been found between indices of 
economic development and freedom of the press. Schramm takes 
the position that economic growth does not necessarily bring 
about greater freedom of communication. He suggests, rather, 
tliat econonjic development, "with consequent greater political 
stability and a lower rate of social change, provides the coti- 
ditions under which greater press freedom is feasible, and other 
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things being equal, that control will probably be rdaxecl"^ 
Regarding the relation between connminication development 
and democratic control ol national government, the answer seems 
to be not clear-cut either. As Professor Schramm has stated: 

it is clearly possible to use a more eflicient school system to indoctri- 
nate a generation with a desired political viewpoint. Eflicient com- 
munication works as well lor a dictator a^^ for a democrat— probably 
better, in fact, for the dictator because he is more likely to sei^e a 
monopoly over communication. Biu on the other hand, it is clear 
that connnunication development provides the conditions for wider 
participation if the political philosophy permits it.^ 

While Schrannn is extremely cautious about the impact of 
communication development on political denujcracy, a guarded 
optimism can be discerned in his writings and remarks made in 
his classes. He saw signs of change in Soviet Russia as early as 
ten years ago, and recent events have not contradicted his opti- 
mism. 

It has been extremely diihcult to sunnnari/e within a brief- 
paper the contributions of a scholar as prolific as Professor 
Schramm to a field as complex as communications and national 
development. Hut one thing is quite certain. Professor Schrannn 
is more than a scholar. He is a humanist. Instead of merely 
observing how social change happens to people in the developing 
countries, he works to help them play a part in bringing it about. 
People in these countries will have to decide for themselves how 
nearly he has succeeded. 

r» Ibid, p. 55. 

pp. 55*6. 
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Wilbur Sch ramm and The Unreachable Stars: 
The Technological Papers 

Uy Wayne Danielson 

Almost every one ot Wilbur Schramm's 
papers or books contains a list. The list generally distills or 
synthesizes what students sometimes call a "humongous** bibli- 
ography at the end. One comes to a Schramm text, then, with a 
great sense ol relief. He is not going to make you read all those 
studies-he has done it lor you. You are. thank heavens, just 
going to have to read the summary. 

So here, in lionor of the master, is a chance to do the same 
thing, as lias consciously or unconsciously been done so many 
times by his former students. Rather than review the 20 books 
and the scores of articles for their technological content, tliere 
are just five things one needs to know about Wilbur Schramm 
in order to understand and appreciate the importance of tech- 
nology in his writings on communication and they are going to 
be listed here. But to rephrase that sentence in Wilbur's warm 
and optimistic first person plural, this paper concerns: "What 
We Know AI)out Wilbur Schramm and Communication Tech- 
nology: The Basis for Hope." 

J) The seme of urgency. To pick up any book or article by 
Wilbur S<*hrimnn is almost immediately to feel a sense of tension, 
of unease, of time scurrying on, of important tasks undone, of 
urgency. In India, people are starving because they cannot get 
simple i!nd useful agricultural information; in New York, slum 
children are not learning to read; in South America and Samoa, 
governmental inefficiency nnd ol)stinacy is preventing the imple* 
mentation of vitally needed programs. Whole nations are de^* 
veloping slowly or not at all because of our inability to discover 
what needs to be dotie and to mobilize the resources to do the 
job. 

The picture Schrannn paints of the African family Ife in the 
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opening pages of iXUas Media and Satiofial Development is 
typical and poignant: 

There is a lot more to tell about the Ifes, hut it all adds up to the 
same point: this family represents incompletely used resources. When 
you have seen them you come away thinking if they could only get 
a better diet so they would have more energy~if diey could only 
get medical care for their worst illnesses-if someone would only 
explain to them clearly and persuasively why they should boil tlieir 
water-if only they could he educated so as to get the fullest use of 
their talents. If only a bright boy did not have to be lost to schooling 
and literacy in the third gradel If only Ife were not wasted on 
subsistence agriculture, where he has no special talent, instead of 
being educated to the point where his bright and curious mind and 
his leadership qualities could be adequately employed for his own 
good and that of his neighbors! If only an able family like this could 
participate actively in the country's effort to develop into nationhood!^ 

The sense of urgeiuy, of time running out while needs remain 
unmet, of the conipelling need to help-all are present in this 
paragraph, and indeed are basic to an understanding of Wilbur 
Schramm's work. 

2) The need to he practicaL Closely related to the sense of 
urgency in Schramm's writing, is a strotig need to be practical, to 
move ahead, to take the first steps, to get thitigs done. Communi- 
cation researcli is not soinething we do to satisfy idle curiosity— it 
is something we do to solve pressing hutnan needs. We cannot 
afford to study college sophomores for 200 or 300 years until we 
unravel tlie complexities of human communication systems— the 
needs are simply too great. We must try to leap ahead to more 
crucial experiments now. We must try to answer the critical 
questions now— and we must be willing to share with others what 
we know now. inadequate though tliat knowledge may be. 

Wilbur Scliranuii is often spoken of as an eclectic, a synthesizer, 
a simplifier. He is all those things; but his eclecticism, his 
synthesizing, his simplifications are best understood against a 
backgroinid of what he is trying to accomplish. If he belongs 
to no apparent theoretical school, it is not because of a hick of 

t Atnss Media and iWatiotutt Dcvctolmctti (Stahfotdi Stanford University 
Press, 1964), p. 4. 
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commitnient; instead, it is because ol' his deep desire to let no 
idea escape tliat uiigiit be brought to bear in the solution of 
problems. II' he breaks bread with novelists and poets and TV 
producers and political scientists and psychologists and sociol- 
ogists and economists, it is not because he has no center, but 
precisely because he has a very demanding center that says, 
'*tiine is wasting; troubles are motnuing; we must start solving 
them/' So he listens to all and ponders and distills and finally 
comes oin with a set of generali/aiicjns that anui/e us with their 
simplicity, their directness, dieir insight and their practicality. 

An excerpt Irom one ol Sclirannn^s UNKSCO publications ex- 
presses the central pragmatic theme of his approach to research: 

"I here is nothing especially esoteric about research. It is simply 
the best way we have yet I'ouiul to gather iuforniation systeniadcally, 
accurately, and with safeguards that permit one to estimate how 
reliable the inh)rmation is. 1 his is accomplished through scienUFic 
sampling, adequate research design, uniform asking of quesdons or 
making observations, skillful reduction of data, and the application 
of suitable statistics. It is not something that one undertakes without 
study or training; but neither is diere anything magic or mysterious 
about it.*'^ 

An understanding of Schrannn's pragmatic inclination is basic 
to an unde^ landing of his work in communication technology. 

^) The urge to pioneer. It is noteworthy in sttidying Wilbur 
Jjchramin s life that he has regidarly moved West. A native of 
Ohio, he was educated there and at Harvard, but later moved 
out to Iowa for die Ph.D. in American Civilization in 1932. After 
te;iching at Iowa and at Illinois, he pushed on West again to 
Stanlord in Now 4 at the nsiial age for retirement, he has 

moved to a new job at the Kast-West Center in Hawaii. Whether 
we can call this Manifest Destiny** or not. there certaiidy is a 
strong westw;nd-moving spirit here, a desire to be the first man 
in new fields, an mge to reach new territory before others arrive. 

So it is that Wilbin* Schranun lias often beeti ten yearns or more 
ahead of the field in exploring tlie dimensions of new technology. 
He was writing al)out implications of tlie mathematical theory 

77/r Role of Information in National bevelopmeni (Paris: UNESCO, 
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oi communication before most ol us had read the originaTPook; 
he was one of the first to make serious study of the impact of 
television on the children of the Fifties; he was one of the first 
to consider the use of coiimumication satellites in education in 
developing countries. Readers were puzzled when in 1963 Arthur 
Lumsdaine's chapter on teaching machines and programmed 
instruction appeared in The Science of Human Communication.^ 
it seemed foreign and out of place. What has programmed in- 
struction to do with communication studies? Now, ten years 
later, one has only to look at the interest in programmed instruc- 
tion in our own schools and departments of journalism and 
communication to realize that Schramm the Pioneer had laid 
down another furrow. 

The motivation to be alive and moving on, first in the field, is 
charmingly depicted in one of Schramm's short stories, ''Old 
Professors Never Die,*' published in the Saturday Evening Post 
in 1946. In this story, an elderly professor, Birdy Feathers, gets 
up, goes about his morning tasks, walks to the university, visits 
his office, strolls to class, opens his notebook to the proper place, 
and begins an old, familiar lecture on Basic Principles. Only 
then does he notice that tio one is in the room. Thinking back 
over the day's events, he gradually comes to the conclusion that 
he is dead. In the process, he discovers a Basic Principle himself: 
"You don't die all at once. You die gradually- You take a long 
time dyitig. You're never completely alive or completely dead. 
A good many of my colleagues, Birdy Feathers thought, are 
deader than they know.*** 

Although there is great affection for Professor Feathers in this 
story, there is a hint of rejection as well. Professor Feathers is 
Schramm's opposite. He is exactly what Schramm never intends 
to be-an old, sot^in-his-ways teacher, carefully rehearsing yellowed 
notes miraculously preserved from an earlier generation. 

Part of Schramm's interest in technology, then, can be at- 
tributed to a deeper interest in being early on the scene, in being 
a pioneer, in opening up new ground, in running toward life 
rather than away from it. 

d Schramm. cd.» New York: Basic Books, pp. ISd SO. 
4 Saturday Bvening Post, 219:16 (August 3, 1946). 
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f) The hope for tedmology. Wilbur Schramm was born in 
1!)07, the year Lee DeForest invented the triode vacuum tube, 
opening up tlie world ol radio and television. His years have 
spanned many ol' the great advances in connnunication tech- 
no-ngy~~the first feature length film, the first radio station, the 
first talking motion picture, the first radio network, the invention 
of practical color photography, the first television broadcast, the 
first transcontinental telecast, the first connnunication satellite, 
tlie transistor, the computer, the first telecasts from the moon. 
When the hist(nians of the next century write of this one, they 
may well consider this to be one of the richest periods of invention 
in the counmmication field. Wilbur SchramniVs native enthusiasm 
and optimism was reinforced with each new advance. Each 
invention spurred his faith in technology as one of our great 
weapn?js a.t',iHnst a recalcitrant natural and social environment, 

(As an aside, it is iiueresting U) note that even before Schramm 
came to the formal study of connnunication, he devoted many 
of his short stories to te( linological themes. There were stories 
about "(irandpa Hopewell and His Hying Tractor,*'"' **Wilbur 
the jeep/*" and. of course, the famous Atlantic Monthly piece, 
"Windwagon Smith. Wiiidwagon was the pioneer inventor 
who put sails on his covered wagon and tried to navigate the 
plains of the Southwest, with disastrous results. In these days of 
fuel shortages, it wouldn't be surprising to see someone try to 
reinvent Windwagon's magnificent prairie 5chooner.) 

It is not nnnsnai, really, that the background factors just 
mentioned— a sense of urgency and a need to help, an inclination 
to pragmatism, a strong drive to pioneer, to be first— came together 
in a time of rapid technological development to arouse great 
hope for the solution of problems through the new technology 
of comnuniication. In a passage on Africa Wilbur Schrannn 
quotes Leonard Doob as follows: *\ . . Anyone who has had 
the e\perien( e f an testify to the shouts of joy which go up in 

"Grah(l|Ki Hopewell and Itis Flying Tntto*-." Sniimtay Evctuttjr Post, 
217:1213 (\farcli 17. IIM5) nnil "Grandpa Mopcwrll t-lics A^^ain.*' Saturday 
i-Urnin^K rosf. 218:12 Li (Jan. 2(). 1010). 

«"\Von(lciful iJfe of \Vill)ur the jeep/* Saturday Exmitiji; Post, 21f):21'25 
(jait. 29, t9M). 
' 1 Atlantic, 168i2M5(1941). 
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a village when a mobile cinema van arrives/*^ You can sense 
the optimism there for a technological leap that will enable Africa 
to skip the long process ot evolution in communication— and 
leap directly into the modern age ^vith rugged transistor radios, 
with television instruction in the villages, ^vith programmed 
materials to teach reading, with direct satellite transmission of 
hiedicil information to primitive hospitals, and all the rest. In 
Schramm's words, 

**The important point is that developing countries can jump many 
steps in communication technology. It is not necessary for them to 
advance through the handpress to the steam press to the electrically 
driven rotar) to the olhet press; when appropriate, they can go to 
photosetting and cold type immediately. Where a new way of 
teaching matheinatics, or a new method of learning such as pro- 
granmied instruction, seems promising, a developing country can try 
it without first trying all its predecessors. In some cases, certainly, 
these newer devices and methods will save time and money, and get 
the information flowing more efficiently."*' 

How has it all worked out? 

The unreachable stars. In the Broadway musical, Man of 
La Mancha, Don Quixote explains his qtiest in the following 
words: 

This is my quest, to follow that star, 

No matter how hopeless, no matter how far, 

To fight for the right without question or pause, 

To be willing to march into hell for a heavenly causel 

And 1 know, if Ml only be true to this glorious quest. 

That my heart will lie peaceful and calm when Vm laid to my rest. 

And the world will be better for this, 

That one man, scorned and covered with scars, 

Still strove, with his last ounce of courage, 

To reach the unreachable stars!^*^ 

The title lor this paper was selected \vith Man of La Mancha in 
mind. The intention was mainly to suggest that Schramm had 

s Leonard Ooob. Communication in Africa: A Search for Boundaries (New 
Haven; Yale University Press, lOfil;, p. 289. 
^ Mass Media and Kaiional llcvclolmvnt, op cit., |i. 269. 
to Joe Darion, Man of La Mancha. New York: Random Mouse. 1966. 




was overly optimistic. The problems %vere, after all, too great 
Tlie barriers were too high. The airplane that circled above 
Indiana broadcasting lessons to school children is grounded. A 
major part of educational television has evolved into public 
television and is, by and large, serving mainly an educated elite 
and not the poor and ignorant. Again and again, here and abroad^ 
prouiising technologically based projects have folded when special 
funds from governments or foundations have run out. The stars 
Wilbur Schramm and many others sought to reach, seem, at this 
viewing, to be nearly unreachable as ever. 

Yet, his has not been a Quixotic adventure— for in his tracks 
on four continents and in dozens of countries he has left behind 
many true and enduring accomplishments. Children are reading 
who would have been illiterate. Old men and women are alive 
who would have been dead. Scholars, countless scholars, here 
and abroad, are asking Schramm-type questions about communi- 
cation, practical questions they would not have asked had he 
not instilled in them his own sense of the urgency of events. And 
surely now, when technological breakthroughs do come along, 
their implications for education are tested far more rapidly than 
in the past. Wilbur Schramm has, in effect, helped raise a whole 
army of little Quixotes who are willing, with him, "to march 
into hell for a heavenly cause.** That*s the basis for hope. 

It must not be forgotten that Schramm is a pioneer. Even 
now, out in the Pacific, he is thinking about ideas the rest of 
us will not come upon for another decade. Indeed, he inspires 
the vision of our first spaceship coasting into those distant stars 
and finding there a little list signed **W.S.** and saying: Why 
did you take so long getting here?** and "2) IVe gone on to the 
next galaxy.'* 



Wilbur Schramm 



Personal data: 

Born: August 5, 1907, Marietta, Ohio 

Married: Elizabeth Donaldson, August 5. 1984 

Children: Mary, born in 1937; Michael, born in 1941. 
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1930 
1932 
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B.xperieme: 
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1934-41 



1941-43 

194347 
1947-55 



1950-55 
1954 

1955-73 
1957-73 
1959-60 

1961-73 
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1973 

1973- 
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A.Hm Marietta College (with highest honors) 

A.M.. Harvaril University 

Ph.D., University of Iowa 

Litt.D. (honorary), Marietta College 

Reporter, desk editor, correspondent. Associated Press 
National Research Fellow 

Assistant professor, associate professor, professor, En- 
glish, U. of Iowa; Founder and first director, Iowa 
Writers Workshop 

(on leave) Educational Director, Office of Facts and 
Figures and Office of War Information 
Director, School of Journalism, University of Iowa 
Research professor. Director of University Press, Di- 
rector and founder. Institute of Communications Re- 
search, U. of Illinois 

Dean. Division of Communications, University of Illinois 
(on leave) Director of research project for National 
Security Council 

Professor of Communication, Stanford University 
Director, Institute for Communication Research 
(on leave) Fellow, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 

Janet M. Peck Professor of International Communica- 
tion 

Also professor of Education, Stanford University 
Professor Emeritus, Stanford University 
Director, Communication Institute, East-West Center, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



Professional activities: 

National Academy of Education; Defense Science Board (1956-59); 
Secretary of Defense*s Technical Advisory Panel on Special Opera- 
tions (1054-55, chairman 1956); consultant at various times to 
State Department, USIA, Department of Defense, U.S. Office of 
Education, AID, Ford Foundation, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Rothschild Foundation, Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
Population Council, Government of India, Southeast Asia Min- 
isters of Education Organization, European Broadcasting Union, 
National Educational ^l elevision, Social Science Research Council, 
UN, UNESCO, iV.y. Times, World Book, others; Educational 
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Policies Commission; board of editors, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Journalism ()uarterly, AV Csommunication Reviexu; Ikon (Rome), 
Gazette (Leyden); W. K. Kellogg Foundation (advisory com- 
mittee); Ford Foundation tonimittee on communication fellow- 
ships and scholarships; chairman, U.S. delegation for interna- 
tional meeting on conmuinication in Southeast Asia (1960); 
chairman. Social Psychology Section, International Association for 
Mass Conimuuication Research (1959-1964); chairman, U.S. Office 
of Education Advisory Committee on educational media (1963- 
66); chairman. National Academy of Sciences committee on in- 
formation in the behavioral sciences; UNESCO Advisory Panel 
on Space Communication, 1 966-; steering committee, ERIC (Edu- 
cational Research Information Center); President's Library Com- 
mission (1968); U.S. delegate, UN Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space, 1968. 

Organizationss: 

American Psychological Assn.; American Sociological Society; 
American Assn. for the Advancement of Science; American Assn. 
for Public Opinion Research; Assn. for Education in Journalism; 
Phi Beta Kappa; Delta Upsilon; Sigma Chi; Kappa Tau Alpha 



O. Henry prize for fiction (1942), published as Windwagon Smith 
and Other Stories; twice winner of Kappa Tau Alpha prize for 
year's best research in field; George Polk prize; University of 
Missouri Gold Medal for distinguished service to communication 
and journalism; others. Fellow, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences; senior fellow, East-West Center; first annual 
japan Prize lecturer (1969); inaugural lecturer, Indian Institute 
of Mass Communication; lecturer. University of Paris, University 
of London, University of Stockholm, Makerere College, USSR 
Academy of Science, others; licensed aircraft pilot. 



Honors: 
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